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Chlldnn are natural laamars^each 
one unique, developing in hie or Iter own 
way. Children learn at their own rate, and 
in many ways - - by doing, playing, trying 
out and initiating, they learn best when 
an activity is relaxed and a pleasant expe- 
rience for them, their parents, and others 
in the family. The Getting Involved series 
is designed for parents, teachers, and 
other professioi sis in Head Start and the 
elementary schools, h provides ideas for 
helping children acquire developmentally 
appropriate basic educational skills at 
home and in school. 
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Mour-year-old Marti was standing on a 
: ; stboi near the kitchen sink, where hor mother 
, was busy washing dishes. Marti dipped her 
i hands into the dlshpan of soapy water. She 

moved her hands around, as she had seen her 
' mother do, and was surprised to see the pUes 
;; of bubbles grow larger. Most of the bubbles 
wore very small, but a few on top were big. 
Marti leaned over and blew into the dishpan. 
, A fev/ clumps of bubbles flew to the side and 
sh*.' Iieard Uttle popping noises. She held her 
r br(«ath and li£ tened carefully. The noises 
V: didn't quite stop, but they seemed to be 
.. quieter. She blew again. The popping sound 
> got louder and faster. When she tried it again, 
. the same thing happened. 

'^Mama, did you know bubbles are noisy?** 
sLe asked. 

''Never thought about it before,** answered 
Marti's mother, smiling. ''Here, 1*11 give you a 
I bowl of dishwater over on the table, so I can 
4 got the dishes done. 



Marti's mother v^as tea<3hing science. She 
was giving her child a chance to find out new 
things for herself. She was encouraging 
Marti to experiment and observe, to be careful, 
and to share what she saw, heard, and felt. 
Marti was being a typical four-year-old scien- 
tist — curious, active, and trying to find some- 
thing out. 

Children can learn a lot of science 'om 
almost everjrthing around them, and parents 
can help them learn. While this often requires 
time and patience from parents, it will help 
your children in school and everyday life. 
That is what this booklet is all about. 



Childnn learn about science from almost avarything around them. 
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IWIiat is science? 



Science is an active 
search^ 



Science is creative 
tliinldng-^ 



Many adults are afraid of science. They 
believe that science is some mysterious activity 
conducted by people in white coats in labora- 
tories. It isn't. In fact, the scientific method 
is something that we are all involved in. It is 
a series of actions that we perform every day. 
Sciepceis: 

• - looking for answers to questions about why 

: events happen or how things work 

• sensing, exploring, and experimenting 

•.- repeating these actions to make sure that 
%re have the right answer 

Science is a way of thinking. It is asking 
questions, finding answers, and going on to 
as^ more questions. 



Science is 
information 



Science is information about the world and 
abciut ourselves. People in all cultures have 
used.S{3ience to learn important facts, such as 
what f^^ to eat, how to protect themselves 
from the weather, and how to treat illness. 
They^^have passed such information on to the 
nekt generation. 

L^iienljrijd how tilings worii Is part of science. 
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A scientist explores the world in new 
ways. So does your child. For children, explo- 
ration and discovery are fun. The excitement 
children and scientists feel when they make 
a discovery is important, because this good 
feeling helps keep people working at science. 
When you share your child's excitement in a 
new discovery, you are helping your child 
learn science, too. 

Science is everywhere, every day. Every- 
thing people invent and build is based on 
science — ^from a simple can opener to a com- 
plicated CB radio. Studying nature is also 
science. Much of what you have learned about 
weather, water, air, soil, rocks, food, plants, 
animals, and human beings is scientific infor- 
mation. These useful and practical facts help 
ycii make decisions and solve problems every 
d-iy. For example, you look outside when try- 
i:r:5 to decide what clothes to put on, and you 
listen to the weather forecast to help plan 
your day. 
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fs science important? 



Children who have many scientific experi- 
encea at home and at school are more Ukely to 
develop positive attitudes toward all types of 
learning. For example, these children would 
be more interested in knowing why it is 
important to wash our hands or look to see if 
fruit is ripe. Science can teach them: 

• patience and persistence— how to approach 
a task over and over again 

• inquiry-— how to ask questions and look for 
ways to solve problems 

respect for honest evidence— how to distin- 
guish truth from make-believe, and how to 
use evidence to prove something 

• open-mindedness— -how to respond when 
one of their scientific experiments doesn't 
work out as expected 

• resourcefulness— how and where to find 
information and other help 

• self-reliance — how to begin to investigate 
problems on their own 

• respect for another person's opinion— when 
to go to someone el^e for information 



These are all good attitudes to bring to 
school. Science skills and attitudes are basic 
to education and to hfe. As children practice 
these skills and attitudes, they are developing 
a scientific point of view about everyday life 
that they will find useful again and again, 
even after they have grown up. 
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Science experiences at Itome encourage cttildren to want to team more. 
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skills 
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Babies notice objects and events around 
■ them from the time they are born. As they 
g^ow^ they use their hands, their feet, and 
their whole bodies to reach out and learn 
about things around them. 

For the first few years of their Uves, chil- 
dren like to repeat activities— handling 
objects, feeling them, putting them in their 
mouths to taste them — over and over again. 
Through these experiences, they are buUding 
the basis for later science skills. 

Children become even more scientific as 
they grow older. Once they start to talk, they 
can get information by asking questions. 
They can also use words to put thoughts 
together, to organize their thinking. They 
learn to sort objects, to group ideas, and to 
look for explanations for causes and effects. 
They learn to turn to adults and other sources 
for help. The mo?e curious they get. the more 
they experiment. The more they experiment, 
the more they learn a)x)ut science. 
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"fi^® ®' exper/ences can help 
children learn science. 
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Il^ii can hiE^lp 
Jeam science — 

Science learning begins at home. Children 
: are curious about their surroundings. By 
: . encouraging that curiosity, parents can help 
;^ their children learn. At the same time, scien- 
^ , tiflo learning requires careful observation, 
r which can result in greater safety in the home 

^Indoors— 

You can use many of your everyday activi- 
ties to teach science to your children. When 
; they wake up, encourage them to observe the 
. . ^leather or to watch the TV weather report in 
. order to decide what clothing to wear. Cook- 
ing with your children gives them a chance to 
see how different foods go together to create 
something new. Children are often interested 
■ ■ • in changes that happen to foods as they cook. 
; They are curious about how steam rises, how 
|; water condenses on the lid of the pan, and how 
pudding thickens. Your kitchen can become a 
I; science laboratory 

Show your children the tools and equipment 
I you are using as you clean and repair things 
|; around the house. Let them handle real tools, 
J since children like to do what adults do. Explore 
J- how your house or apartment works. Trace 
^; where the wa^r goes from the sink by following 
g-^ the water pipes. Discuss where electricity 
oomes from. The possibilities are endless. 



Outdoors 



Explore the outdoors with your children. 
Compare different street surfaces, such as 
concrete and gravel. Point out different kinds 
of vehicles and how they are powered. Watch 
for rain clouds in the sky and rainbows in the 
oil slick on puddles. Study rocks, sticks, or 
litter, and disoiiss where they might have come 
from. Encourage your children to observe 
where water forms pools and where plants 
grow. Look for worms, birds, and other ani- 
mals. Study the weather, the sun, moon, and 
stars. Ply a kite or paper airplane. Float a 
toy boat or a board in a puddle. Make shad- 
ows, and notice where other shadows come 
from. Look at buildings being built or torn 
dovvn, and study how they are put together. 



WhBttBVBr you are outdoors, you can 
oncourage yatir cMldron's curiosity, i% 



Everyday trips 



Taking your children on errands with you 
can be a science experience, too. Point out dif- 
ferent fruits and vegetables in the supermar- 
ket. What kinds of science experiences could 
you have together at the gas station? Drug- 
store? Laundromat? Think about what you 
could point out as you ride through traffic, 
wait for your turn at the bank, walk by a fac- 
tory, or watch a freight train pass. A walk in 
the rain or snow or through the fallen leaves 
can be a learning experience, too. 

You can also plan special family trips to 
new places where science learning can take 
place. You don't have to spend a lot of money 
or go great distances. If you live in the city 
you can visit airports, bus stations, zoos, 
museums, playgrounds, parks, or water- 
fronts. If you live in the country you can visit 
farms, forests, swamps or riverbanks. Try to 
explain things to your children as they 
encounter new experiences. 
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Exploring many places near your home ]L 
can be a learning experience. -.m 
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No matter where you 
are — 



T You are probably the first science teacher 
your children will have. You teach them many 
^things in many wa^'s. Here are some of the 
ways you can help your children make the 
DQQSt of any science experience anywhere: 

1 Pay attention when they are curious. Watch 
y when your child snaps a rubber band, lis- 
' tening to the sound. If you smile and nod, 

the child will know you approve of the 

experiment. 
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• Encourage your children to pay atten- 
; : . tion. For example, you might say, "Hear the 

jet plane up there? Can you see it?" Help 
: them notice things that are happening 
.around them. "How does the kitten find 
its mother when its eyes are still closed?" 

• Share your concerns and your observa- 
tions. You can say. "See how I am careful 
to get all the food off my teeth when I 
brush them?" If it is important enough for 
you to notice, children will want to see, 
too. Take time to share what is impor- 
tant. Your children are more likely to pay 
attention to things you are concerned 
about. 
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Encourage your children to pay 
attention. 
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Suggest things for your children to 
do. Ask questions such as, "What would 
happen if you blew at that dandelion?" 
-Encourage activities in which children can 
find out results for themselves. 

Help your children notice causes and 
effects. "I bumped the table and it made the 
water in my glass move." Or suggest 
to children that they pour water onto the 
sidewalk, then blow on it and watch it dry. 
;Show them what is happening. Explain it. 
*'The ice melts because the lemonade is 
warmer than the ice." 

Urge your children to talk about their 
experienced. Ask them what they are doing 
in science work at school . Listen when 
' they explain things that have happened. 
Add words to help them describe what they 

866 « 

Encourage your children to try new 
things. Children cannot learn about float- 
ing and sinking if you say, "Stop playing 
in the water" They cannot learn to judge 
the weight or texture of a rock if you tell 
them not to pick it up. Children who are 
used to being told "no" don't experiment or 
investigate, even when the activity is safe. 
Children may turn to you to see if it is all 
right to try something. Encourage them— 
they sometimes need your permission to 
explore. But remind them that they must 
be careful to look closely at things and not 
to get hurt. 
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• Try to provide materials. Children can find 
something to do with almost any object. 
They will try balancing and building, roll- 
ing and pulling, bouncing and tipping— 
anything— just to see what happens. Older 
children are likely to be interested in proj- 
ects. If a certain school activity interests 

:.them, encourage them to set up something 
similar at home and explore with them how 
it is done. 

• Look for books and pictures for your chil- 
dren. Books about scientific experiences 
that children have had are especially help- 
ful. "Here is a book about robins. It shows 
how they make a nest." Your public library 
and bookmobile have books on many scien- 
tific subjects fbr ohildren*, ' 

• Try to provide some space for your child 
to play or work. Children can concentrate 
better and enjoy their activities more when 
they have a small corner of their own. It 
might take effort in most homes to find 
such extra space. 

Your children want to be like you, too. 
When you are curious and open-minded, you 
help your children become curious and open- 
minded. Share with them your know-how and 
the activities you enjoy and do best. Express 
your id^as and interest in science topics. 
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tHBt^iMBfifrom around the houso can 
'^•I'^il^r exparimt^nts. 
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You don't have to 
know all the answers' 



Well-known scientists were asked if 
they thought they could answer any question 
a four-year-old might ask. Being parents 
themselves, they answered, "No way! No one 
knows that much!" You don't have to know 
the answers to children's questions in order to 
be helpful to them. But there, are some: things 
you can do: 

• .Take their questions seriously, and admit . 
When you don't know the answers. Your 
child might ask, "Did dinosaurs burp?" and 
"you could answer, "I don't know. What do 
you think?" 

• Teach your children how to find informa- 
tion. "I don't know what kind of rock that 
is. Let's see if we can find the answer." 
Together you can ask at the libi:ary, or find 

' a neighbor or teacher who might know. 

Enjoy the world with your children. "Look 
^ at that beautiful sunset." Some things 
can't quite be explained. Wonder is part of 
science, too. 

• Try to appreciate your child's curiosity, 
even if it makes you uncomfortable. Some- 
times parents are afraid of things that 
children find interesting, like bugs or 
thunder. It helps to talk to your children 
about the reasons for your feelings. 



Children are naturally curious. 
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Points to keep in mind— 

• Everyone is involved in science every day. 

• Science is a set of activities, a set of skills, information, and a way of thinking. 

• Scientific information can help children make everyday decisions and solve problems. 

• Children are naturally curious. 

• Scientific experience can help children learn to take care of themselves and to develop 
positive attitudes toward learning. 

• Parents can help children learn science in many ways and places: at home, outdoors, 
while running errands, or on trips. 

• Parents can create an atmosphere that encourages science learning by paying attention 
to their children, sharing their own interests and observations, encouraging them to 
talk about their science experiences, and providing books and materials. 

• Parents don't have to know all the answers. Parents can help children find their own 
answers through their own activities. This is science. 

Parents play an important role in helping their children learn science. 



W.S. fiOVtMtMT ?hW7m Office 198J.0. 720-019/6959 



^ This series, Getting Involved, was develbijed as part of the Basic Educational Skills Project, a l^v 
iHead Start .Research and Demonstration Initiative in CoUaboration with Elemeijtary Schools. ;:|-. 
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